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MacMiullans.. . 


OM AND DAD and all us youngsters . . . second 

generation of Macs living on a 320-acre dairy farm 

in Tompkins County, New York. My name's Bill. 

You see me there second from the left in the 
family portrait. I'm 17 and hope to take over the farm myself 
some day. 


Right now I would like to tell you something of our farm 
operation . . . and of an organization called Extension 
that means about as much to us as the farm does. It’s more 
formally known as the County Extension Service. 


Our family’s been steeped in Extension since Dad was a 
4-H Club member. And even before that there was Grandpa 
. who put lime on the farm land back when no one had 
heard of the idea except the few Extension workers who were 
recommending its use. 


No need to tell you that farming has come a long way 
since then. But that’s not to say we know all there is to it, 
even yet. For instance, right now some of Dad's year-old 
heifers are showing up with weak knees and crusty eyes. 
Dad's going in circles trying to figure out what's the trouble 
with them. 


Mom's concerned because her food freezer has gone on the 
bum. The entire harvest from her vegetable garden plus 20 
pounds of meat are starting to thaw. What are the ground 
rules for refreezing? Or can it be done at all? 
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Then there's Judy—fourteen and already struggling with 
problems of high finance. Her heart's set on going to college. 
The folks can't foot the whole bill, so Judy's decided to set 
up a college fund for herself. Smart girl, my sister. She's try- 
ing to figure whether she can make a profit growing Christ- 
mas trees. 


These are the kinds of problems likely to come up on a 
farm; our family is no exception. What we always do about 
them is to call some member of the County Extension Service 
staff to help us help ourselves. 


Don't let the simplicity of the word “‘Extension’’ fool you, 
by the way. Behind it lie the combined facilities of the New 
York State Colleges of Agriculture and Home Economics at 
Cornell University, the Experiment Stations at Geneva and 
Ithaca, and the United States Department of Agriculture. 
They're, in effect, an army of researchers investigating every- 
thing from human and animal nutrition to the search for new 
plant genes, plus a staff charged with getting the results of 
this search to the farmer and his family almost before the ink 
dries on the scientific report. 


But to describe it from an organizational standpoint only 
blurs the picture. To us, Extension means the familiar faces 
of Ernie Cole, County Agricultural Agent, who can explain 
to Dad what's wrong with his heifers; Ruth McKean, Home 
Demonstration Agent, who has information for Mom on 
what foods she can refreeze; and 4-H Club Agent Bob Bale, 
through whom Judy can find whether her Christmas tree idea 
has any merit. Occasionally it also means calling the assist- 
ant Agent or Specialists from Cornell who come out to help 
with a particular problem. 


For example, some years ago Dad decided to change the 
dairy from Jerseys to Holsteins. The barn had been quite ade- 
quate for the smaller Jerseys, but the Holsteins looked pretty 
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silly with their feet on the wrong side of the gutter—to say 
nothing of the fact that the gutter wasn't serving its purpose. 
Dad didn’t know whether to move the gutter or the stan- 
, chions. He went to Ernie. 


As Dad recalls it: “‘This required more technical informa- 
tion than a County Agent has on hand. So Ernie set up ap- 
pointments for me with agricultural engineers at Cornell. 
They spent most of an afternoon discussing my barn, in detail. 
Brought up ideas I hadn't thought of and showed me models 
of other renovated barns. After talking with them, I figured 
it would be best to move the stanchions forward, narrowing 
the feeding alley ahead until there was just enough room to 
get a feed cart through.”’ 

Notice Dad's words, “‘I figured."’ That wasn't accidental. 


It’s the way Extension operates. They showered Dad with 
all the information he needed, but the final decision was 


strictly his own. 


Well sir, no sooner was the dairy herd suitably housed 
than Dad got the notion we had to have a new silo. It was 
idle talk, though, because we certainly couldn't afford one. 
That is, until one day Ernie told Dad about something called 
a “trench silo’’ and took him out to look at one. This was 
another new idea from the research labs. 


Most persons laughed at the idea of a silo’s being a big 
hole in the ground, but Ernie showed us how to design it for 
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good drainage and how to pack the silage properly. We felt 
like pioneers the day we put it in—being about the third 
farm in the area to try one. It’s worked so well it’s been one 
of the biggest things we have to thank Extension for. 


But big doubts or small, Extension is always here to an- 
swer them. Over the past year we've probably made two 
calls a month to the Extension Service office on more run-of- 
the-mill questions. When Dad wanted to know whether he 
could feed frozen alfalfa to the cows, the answer was as near 
as the telephone. When Judy and I discovered shaggy mane 
mushrooms growing next to the creek and Mom wanted to 
know whether we could eat them, Ruth McKean had the 
answer in a bulletin which she sent out. Dad calls Ernie's 
office for feed-trough designs and Mom calls Ruth to find 
out how to remove black-walnut stains from the rug. It’s 
one thing or another all the time. 


Like today, with the freezer full of thawing meat and vege- 
tables, Mom can't wait for the Extension office to open. In- 
stead she calls a neighbor who attended the Extension spon- 
sored classes on frozen foods last spring that Mom missed. 
The way she explains it: if the foods are not completely 
thawed, probably it would be safe to refreeze them. Mom 
checks the temperature in our freezer. It’s still under 45° F. 
and, with Dad at work on the loose connection that caused 
the trouble in the first place, it looks like all will soon be 
well on the home front. 


How about the heifers? At 9:30 Dad puts in an SOS to 
Ernie. Ernie, who has to be something of a veterinarian as 
well as soil and crops specialist and ‘‘ag’’ economist in his 
job, takes a long look at the sick calves—and at the hay 
they're eating—and has a pretty good idea what the trouble 
is. The hay has been in the barn since two summers ago when 
we had a bumper crop. It’s brown with age. Ernie tells Dad 
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that hay old enough to have lost its color has lost its vitamin 
A. That's all it takes to cause all the weird symptoms Dad 
observed—just one vitamin deficiency. And to think no one 
knew a vitamin from a hay mow when Dad went to school! 


2 p.m. Our teen-age financier who's had nothing but Christ- 
mas trees on her mind through all this has been buried in 
bulletins all day on planting and thinning, rates of maturity, 
and frost damage. Even 9-year old Jimmy has been drawn 
into the running discussion of red pine or white spruce or 
scotch pine. 


The indecision is about to end, however, because this after- 
noon Judy has an appointment with Bob Bale down at the 
4-H Club office to finish thrashing out the details. Bob, as it 
turns out, not only thinks the idea a good one, but he'd like 
to have Judy on his weekly radio program to explain the 
college-fund idea to other 4-H Club members in the county. 
What a day that'll be for her! Judy also finds she can get 
1000 Christmas tree seedlings from the State Conservation 
Department through 4-H. 


With any luck, Bob explains, a fast-growing tree such as 
scotch pine will in four years, as a table tree, start to pay 
for tuition. By the fifth year, a large proportion of trees will 
be room-size, and in six or seven years all can be marketed. 
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What does it all mean? 


EHIND these individual acts of assistance, there’s a 
basic philosophy in 4-H—and it goes for the agricul- 
tural and home demonstration departments of Exten- 
sion, too. It is to help us become better community 
citizens as well as better farmers and members of the farm 
family. Judy will learn the bigger business of conservation 
while she’s growing her trees. Even at Jimmy's age it’s im- 
portant to stress this goal. His 4-H Club has a fox-trapping 
project for the year. Because Br’er Fox is a community rabies 
problem, Jimmy's having the experience of doing an impor- 
tant job—and it’s worth a lot to him. 


The importance of the effective-citizen goal was brought 
home to Dad this past year. As chairman of the Dairy Com- 
mittee for the Agricultural Department of the Tompkins 
County Extension Service Association, he was occasionally 
asked to speak at town club meetings. Putting a few well- 
chosen words together may be a snap for some, but Dad 
could as easily have built 10 barns as make a speech. 


Last winter Ernie persuaded him to come to public-speaking 
classes at the Agricultural and Homemaking Center. I haven't 
heard any of Dad's recent talks, but judging by the comments 
he gets and how much easier it is to live with him the day 
he makes the speech, the classes did a world of good. He's 
doing a more effective job because of them, and we're all 
mighty proud of him. 


Recently Dad's brother was elected chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the milk co-op. On Ernie's advice again, 
the first thing my uncle did upon accepting the job was to 
sign up for the Extension meetings on parliamentary pro- 
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cedure. Otherwise he could never hope to mediate his way 
smoothly through the meetings. 


You can see now what a mass of activity lurks behind that 
simple word ‘‘Extension’’ that we all toss off so glibly. Be- 
sides the whole areas of citizenship, leadership, and the me- 
chanical day-to-day operation of any farm or home, there's 
another area—that of family life and family relationships— 
that’s important to Extension, too. I referred to it briefly 
just now when I said Extension teaches us to be better mem- 
bers of the farm family. Let’s see what that means. 


As farmers with a family problem, we first came in for 
help when I was about Jimmy's age. One day a Specialist 
from Cornell came to our house to get information for some 
research she was doing. And while she was here, Mom bent 
her ear with a special problem. I was that problem, and it 
all had to do with school. Far from bringing home the kind 
of report card that makes a parent's heart glow with pride, 
I was at the bottom of the class. Mom couldn't understand 


what was wrong. Was I not paying attention? Did the 
teacher not like me—or what? 


The college Specialist watched me studying. She saw that 
I was left-handed and was struggling a great deal with some 
of the letters. Then as she watched more closely it occurred 
to her that I was trying to write the way the rest of the class 
was taught—and no wonder I was getting mixed up. The 
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Specialist suggested that this was a very likely reason for my 
poor marks. Well, Mom and my teacher sat together for a 
little session after that—and I had several long sessions after 
school until we had the problem licked. The next report 
card was proof of the Specialist’s insight. She sure saved 
Mom many a fruitless month of worry. 


Up to now you might think Extension is a one-way road— 
with everything coming our way. Such is not the case. Dad's 
chairmanship of the Dairy Committee is but one example 
among many in our family of the give and take that exists. 
Judy is assistant leader of her 4-H Club; Mom's had a 4-H 
group for eight years. The contributions the family’s made to 
Extension exhibits at the fair—like the model illustration of 
strip-cropping we had this past year—are also part of the 
““give’’ side of the business. 


We pay membership dues, too. Voluntarily, I might add, 
because we like the feeling of being part of the organization 
and having a say in how things are run. Three dollars a year 
in Tompkins County covers Dad’s membership in the Agri- 
cultural Department and $1.50 covers Mom's membership in 
the Home Demonstration Department. There's no fee for 4-H 
membership. Not much money to be sure; it buys office sup- 
plies, pays a share of the travelling expenses of the agents, 
and helps with the cost of preparing our monthly Farm and 
Home News. But, most important is the purpose it serves of 
making us part of that Extension Service. 


Extension places great faith in local leaders. For instance, 
the job of Dad's committee is to do some long-range thinking 
each year and to come up with a county-wide dairy program 
to recommend to Ernie. Through the committee, every dairy 
farmer in the county can have a voice in what Extension does 
for him. This year the majority want meetings scheduled to 
consider the pros and cons of bulk milk tanks, so that recom- 


mendation will head the list. To answer the demand for in- 
formation on the winter feeding of livestock, the committee 
arranged a series of neighborhood meetings throughout the 
County. Each suggestion they get is given consideration, and 
the best are passed on to Ernie to become part of the Exten- 
sion program for the year. 


Home Demonstration members in each local group do their 
own planning for the year, too. They select their program 
and some of them help to teach it. If the members want a 
class in dressmaking, for example, the Cornell Specialist and 
the county Home Demonstration Agent train the local leaders 
to teach the classes. It's then a doubly beneficial experience, 
for the leaders learn to “‘do’’ and to teach. And before it’s 
over, they may be called upon to teach women in other groups. 


Jimmy, also, has a voice in what his 4-H Club will do for 
the year. Members of each local club select their program 
from the overall program sent out by the county 4-H office. 


In conclusion ... 


XTENSION, as you might imagine, is many things 

to many people. Its scope is so enormous that no 

two families could ever tell the same story. Anything 

that affects the well being of the whole family—on 
the farm and in the home—is Extension’s province. You 
haven't heard the whole story just from our experience . . . 
only some of the highlights. Next year the story will grow, 
because Extension is always growing to keep pace with the 
family’s needs. That's one of the big reasons why Extension 
means so much to us . . . and why it will mean much more to 
future MacMillans. 
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